





“The peace must mean a better standard 
of living for the common man, not merely in 
the United States and England, but also in 
India, Russia, China and Latin America--- 
not merely in the United Nations, but also 
in Germany and Italy and Japan . . . Some 
have spoken of the ‘American Century.’ I say 
that the century on which we are entering 

. can be and must be the century of the 

common man.” — HENRY 
A. WALLACE, Vice Pres- 
ident of United States, ad- 
dressing Free World Ass’n. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 
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Those who conted that the aerial bomb can never be 
a conclusive weapon—and cite their examples from the 
Spanish civil war and the Luftwaffe attacks upon Eng- 
land—must soon sense that these instances from the past 
offer no true parallel to what is occurring over Germany 
today. The RAF pledge of this week, to put 30,000 raid- 
ing bombers over Germany each month, is a new devas- 
tating development in the war world, 


We are not saying that this bombing effort, unsup- 
ported, can or will win the war. We are saying that it 
is a potential threat which may quickly change the course 
of the conflict. It may force the Nazis to divert a consid- 
erable portion of their air power from the Eastern front 
(where developments of the week indicate that Russians 
may already have a temporary edge.) Renewed and in- 
tensified raids might even goad Hitler to an invasion at- 
tempt upon England (see QuorTre prophesies). 


We need badly at this juncture a realistic perspective. 
While the concentrated force of RAF raids is materially 
greater than anything Nazis delivered in England, this 
policy of concentrating upon industrial objectives, while 
in the long run more damaging, may not have so immedi 
ate and direct an effect upon the total population. We 
shouldn’t lose sight of the fact that the German Reich 
embraces, roughly, four times the area of England and 
is, on the whole, much less densely populated. ‘These fac 
tors make the RAF effort proportionately more difficult, 
and lessen the probability of a general breakdown in 
German morale. That the German people cannot “take 
it” is an assumption yet to be proved. That their leaders 
cannot afford to “take it’ seems to us more provable. 


SECOND FRONT: There are impelling psycho- 
logical as well as military reasons for early action. Not 
the least of these considerations is the point that if U.S. 
and England are to play dominant roles in the peace 
settlement, there’s general feeling that we’d better get in 
there and do something about winning the war. 

Our growing air power demonstrates more clearly each 
week the practicability of an allied invasion of the conti- 
nent; an invasion even of Germany itself. But there are 
yet many problems which the public (and perhaps some 
of our allies) do not fully comprehend. One considera- 
tion is the ruthless power which Nazis hold over de- 
fenseless peoples of Central Europe. Whole populations 
are virtually hostages to the Nazi overlords. An invasion 
effort powerful enough to signalize doom of Germany as 
a political force in Europe might well release a program 
of carnage unparallelled in history. Hitler’s hordes might 
seek to destroy every actual and potential leader in the 
occupied countries. To forstall such slaughter, U. S. and 
England want to be in position to arm the nationals of 
occupied countries upon the hour of invasion. 





























prophesies... 









INVASION OF ENGLAND: It is being 
suggested that Hitler desperation may yet 
lead to invasion attack upon England this 
Summer. Certainly it is distinct possibility, 
but we hold to our earlier expressed belief 
that Ireland and/or Iceland are more proba- 
ble immediate targets. 

It is still our belief, however, that while 
Hitler’s time-table has been upset, his main 
effort will yet be in the East. May well take 
the form of a general offensive along en- 
tire Russian line, with a pincer movement 
thru or around Turkey. It should come this 
month, but may be delayed until early July. 



















GASOLINE: Despite protests, we think 
rationing on nat’! basis is probable. 















DUTCH HARBOR: A Japanese attack on some U. 
5. outpost was clearly to be expected, following the Tokio 
raid and public announcement that our planes were re- 
sponsible. Week ago, Sec’y of War Stimson, commenting 
on the ‘Tokio incident, said to a Washington press con- 
ference: “Anyone who knows Japanese psychology knows 
that this raid has meant a most serious loss of face which 
can be wiped out only by a return blow; a blow, if pos 
sible, bigger than that suffered by their own nation.” 

We shall not be greatly surprised to see the Dutch 
Harbor attack followed by “face saving” raids upon the 
West coast of the United States. 


WAGES: Something must be done—and quickly. Sit- 
uation is rapidly getting out of hand, as many exper- 
ienced observers anticipated when Administration put 
ceiling on prices and left wages open to arbitration. WLB 
has half-a-hundred pressing wage-raise cases to deal with 
pronto—and many more coming up. What makes it worse 
is that these are labor “aristocrats” whose purchasing 
power, many believe, is already too high in a war econ 
omy. Meanwhile, more than half wage-workers carn less 


then $1000 a year. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted’’—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“There’s no ration card on courage.” 
—Corurn CONOVER, a cripple of Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., who cultivates his Victory 
garden from a wheel-chair. 

“ ” 

“At least 90 per cent of our people 
are willing to put up with any sacri- 
fices, but they want to know first if 
it is necessary. You can be assured 
1 will not issue any orders unless they 
are necessary.”—Jos. B. EAstMan, di- 
rector, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. 

“ ” 

“In the totalitarian countries, truth, 
honest thinking and _ scientific ac- 
curacy have disappeared. To make 
the people use their brains again in- 
dependently, instead of depending on 
one half-educated gangster to decide 
for them will be a task for all of us.” 
—JAN MASARYK, Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister. 

ct 7 ” 

“We who are going to fight this 
war, do not want to hate the German, 
Italian or Japanese people. We hate 
their ideas ... but after this war is 
over we are going to have to live in 
a world community with the very per- 
sons we are now fighting. . . Engender- 
ing hate today will only pave the way 
for another war.”—Homer D. Swan- 
DER, Jr., president, Students League of 
America, protesting plan announced 
by Sec’y Knox to employ psycholo- 
gists who will “engender in aviation 
cadets a hate for our enemies and 
their methods.” 

Ty ” 

“There has been a good deal said 
about labor. I’d like to say a word 
about the officials of big companies 
who are out playing golf when we try 
to get them on the phone.”—Lt.-Gen'l 
Brenon B. Somervett, Chief of Army’s 
Service of Supply. 


you on that?” 





“The forty-hour week has no charm 
for me. I’m looking for a forty-hour 
day.”—Dr. Nicnotas Murray BUTLER, 
Pres., Columbia U. 

77 ” 

“If we apply the fundamental prin- 
ciples of golf to our relations with our 
Allies, we cannot go far wrong.”’—Sir 
Noe. CurtTIs-BENNETT, reported in Sun- 
day-Graphic, London. 

7) ” 

“Facilities in our Army camps are 
unevenly distributed. In one, | no- 
ticed there were 23 chapels and no 
baseball diamond.”—Dr. RayMonp B. 
Fospbick. 

i.) ” 

“This is our pledge to you men of 
the fighting forces: We will have jobs 
for you when you return to your coun- 
try.”—Eric JOHNSON, president, United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


“e ” 


“Ail | want to do is give ’em the 
greatest death scene ever.”—JOHUN 
BARRYMORE. (Unconscious at death, 
he missed his last cue.) 


“oe ” 


“We may lose the war by depend- 
Ing too much on machines and num- 
bers. We can win a statistical victory 
and suffer a military defeat.”—Dr. 
Rosert M. Hutcuins, Pres., U. of Chi- 
cago. 


“Cologne is the most damaged, dev- 

astated and blasted section on earth 

. a man-made earthquake dropped 

on it from the skies.”—RAF spokes- 

man, following the heavy British raid. 
“ ”” 

“We mean to win this war, but we 
want a pledge that the people’s war 
will end in a people’s peace.”—Haro.p 
LASKI, spokesman for the Labor party 
in England, which has just adopted 
a resolution demanding socialization 
of the country’s basic industries and 
services after the war. 

“ ” 

“lt would be fooling you if | tried 
to tell you that we can build ships as 
fast as we can lose ships. A ship can 
be sunk in five minutes. One cannot 
be built in much less than 80 days.” 
—Admiral Howarp L. Vickeky, of the 
Maritime Commission. 


« ” 


“As | read over the names of the 
candidates nominated for the Yale 
Corporation, | wonder whether Yale 
must always be bound up with the in- 
terests. . . | must express the wish 
that we might have some able labor 
leader on the Corporation, some gen- 
uine political ‘radical.’”—Henry S. 
HUNTINGTON, of the Class of ’04, in the 
Yale alumni magazine. 


“e ” 


“Now, please stop this nonsense 
about giving away your garbage and 
sell it like any civilized army.”— 
Australian officer, complaining to AEF 
that collectors will no longer pay for 
hog feed, since they can get Ameri- 
ca’s swell swill for free. 

“ ” 


“| am happiest at the canteen. That 
is my place in this war effort.’’-—Eng- 
land’s QUEEN Mary, celebrating her 
75th birthday at her post, serving 
Tommies and RAF fliers. 
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BLACKOUT— Effect 

The red-faced Times Square cop 
says people get used to the dim lights 
maybe, but the darkness leaves a 
blight on them. He has noticed that 
the whole pitch of the Gay White Way 
has changed. “People don’t notice it, 
but when they move around in the 
dark their speech is softer.”—MryEer 
Bercer, “The Not-So-Gay White Way,” 
N. Y. Times Magazine, 5-24-42. 

Quote application: Those living 
without spiritual light also have “a 
blight on them.” 


CHURCH—Transportation 

Because gas and tire shortages keep 
suburbanite members of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth, N. 
J., from Sunday morning services, the 
church has chartered a bus and gath- 
ers up all those not within walking 
distance. While the operation of buses 
has been restricted by the WPB, those 
used for religious purposes are ex- 
empted which apparently will permit 
any church to gather its membership 
for services on the foregoing plan. 
Capper’s Weekly, 5-30-42. 


CONVERSATION 


Madame Recamier was considered 
one of the great conversationalists of 
her day. But all she did was to re- 
cline on her couch and say to people 
when they entered her salon, 
“Charmed.” And when they left, “So 
soon?” A great lesson for women 
there.—Ernest ByFieLp, reported by 
June Provines in Chicago Sun. 


DEBT 

In Chicago, “Joe” ran a classified 
ad: “Not responsible for debts other 
than my own.” Next day his wife in- 
serted a reply: “Debts that’s all 
you ever were responsible for, wasn't 
it?” 


DEMOCRACY ~— in Action 

Shortly after Mrs. John Boettiger 
(Pres. Roosevelt's daughter) moved to 
Seattle with her husband, a reception 
was tendered the young couple. It was 
a best-bib-and-tucker affair. 

Outside the building a gang of WPA 
workers heard that the President's 
daughter was shaking hands inside. 
They scraped the mud off, tramped 
in, stacked their shovels and went 
down the reception line. Mrs. Boet- 
tiger went right on shaking hands, 
but around the hall some “right” peo- 
ple were having goose pimples. Yes, 
the WPAers had refreshments.—Si- 
rip ARNE, in a World Wide feature 
dispatch. 





“Dear Lee” 
By Mrs. LELAND STOWE 


Fortnight ago, LELAND Stowe, for- 
eign correspondent for Chicago Daily 
News, irked by irregularity of mails, 
contacted his family thru an open let- 
ter “To The Home Team” cabled in 
place of his daily dispatch from Mos- 
cow, and published in the News. This 
week, Mrs. Stowe replied with a letter 
which the News published and subse- 
quently cabled to Moscow. 

It was a surprise to discover your 
public letter to the home team. But 
a newspaper wife gets used to every- 
thing. Bruce, Alan and I have missed 
your letters—the one from Rangoon, 
dated Feb. 2, was our last—but we 
do have your dispatches, so we know 
where you are most of the time. We 
can even imagine how you are feeling 
from the tone of your stories. 

We are all feeling much better 
since you arrived in Moscow, for you 
are in your stride again, getting 
laughs and having the cheer that 
comes from first-hand knowledge that 
we and our allies are really accom- 
plishing things now... ‘ 

If you could pay us a clipper visit 
right now, you would be amazed at 
the progress our American thought 
has made since you left for China last 
July. And you'd find many of your 
friends in the Army and Navy. 

The civilian defense seteups. are 
working very well in most communi- 
ties. The women are taking first-aid 
as well as the men, who also are work- 
ing as air wardens, plane spotters, or 
on the air patrol, and the youngsters 
are acting as messengers. 

The children are all going in for 
war stamps now and are no longer 
spending their dimes for funny books 
and “good humors.” Alan has already 
bought one bond from money earned 
selling magazines, and has almost 
saved enough for another. So, if the 
Russians have any war bonds, you'd 
better get a couple for him. You re- 
member you promised to give him the 
same amount he earned. 


EDUCATION—for Beauty 


As best my memory runs, no teach- 
er at Plum Springs during the entire 
time I went there ever mentioned that 
beauty existed in the world and that 
it might be a desirable thing to look 
for it. I don’t believe that any teach- 
er... ever put a bouquet of flowers 
on her desk. We never had any pic- 
tures on the wall other than those 
that advertised something. .. . Plum 
Springs, which could have been the 
community’s most potent agent in the 
discovery and spread of beauty, never 
recognized its opportunity and _ obli- 
gation.—A. L. Crapp, “I Make But 
One Complaint,” Nat'l Parent-Teacher. 
5-'42. 

QuoreE application: An _ interesting 
cbservation, and opportunity to con- 
trast “little-red-schoolhouse” era with 
present. Will current youth some day 
indict us for neglected opportunities? 


EFFORT—for Victory 

When a young fellow on the farm 
comes in at night, dripping with 
sweat and caked with dust, he can 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has worked harder than most of 
the men in the army that day. And 
that he has struck a good blow for 
Victory.—Wallace’s Farmer, 5-16-42. 

Quote application: Let us not for- 
get or discount importance of co-op- 
erative effort. Wars are fought on 
battlefields; they may well be won in 
cornfields. 


EXAMPLE 

A leader asked each of 65 boys in 
his group to write on a piece of paper 
the name of the man whom he ad- 
mired most and whom he wanted to 
copy in his own life. 

The man who got the most votes 
thirteen—was a neighborhood hard- 
ware dealer. 

“Why” he said “this is too great a 
responsibility to load onto me. While 
these boys have shown me the highest 
honor that has ever come to me, they 
also impose the duty that I must 
henceforth consider every one of my 
actions as though thirteen pairs of 
eyes were watching me. I must al- 
ways think about whether the things 
that I do would make those thirteen 
boys better or worse if they imitated 





me.”’—Adapted from the Philosopher 


published by Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. 

Qvuotre application: What these lads 
did consciously others do unconscious- 
ly each day. Life is a continuous pro- 
cess of balloting. How would the vot- 
ing go for you? 


— 


—— 
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Flag Day 

We as a nation are not fighting 
alone. In this planetary war we are 
a part of a great whole: We are 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
the valiant peoples of the United 
Nations, the massed, angered forces 
of common humanity. Unless all 
triumph, all will fail. 

For these reasons it is fitting 
that on our traditional Flag day we 
honor not only our own colors but 
also the flags of those who have, 
with us, signed the declaration by 
United Nations, paying homage to 
those nations awaiting liberation 
from the tyranny we all oppose, to 
those whose lands have escaped the 
sears of battle, to those who have 
long been heroically fighting in the 
blaze and havoc of war. 

It is also fitting in this time of 
stress that we express our devotion 
to our courageous mothers, many 
of whom are sending out their sons 
to do battle with the enemy and 
all of whom are so loyally contrib- 
uting to the waging of the war on 
the home front.—From President 
Roosevelt’s message proclaiming 
Flag Day, June 14, 1942. 











FEAR— 

Fear is catching, like measles If 
children do not come into contact 
with it, they will retain their native 
courage. It is only the moods and 
nerves of grown-ups that infect them 
with fear. As the parents take this 
war, so will the child.—P. L. Travers, 
“Children are Tough,” Woman's Home 
Companion, 6-42. 


FREEDOM 


Men and women cannot be really 
free until they have plenty to eat, and 
time and ability to read and think 
and talk things over. . . . Russia was 
changed from an illiterate to a liter- 
ate nation within one generation and, 
in the process, Russia’s appreciation 
of freedom was enormously enhanced. 
In China, the increase during the past 
thirty years in the ability of the peo- 
ple to read and write has been 
matched by their increased interest in 
real liberty.—Vice President Henry 
A. Wattace, addressing the Free 
World Ass’n. 


LOVE 

Love is like the eye of a needle... 
without it we could make nothing to 
keep us warm against the chills of 
winter.—Racnet Fretp, And now To- 
morrow (Macmillan, $2.50). 


“A dime becomes a banner.” 


Cross Creek, tiny hamlet deep in 
Florida fastnesses, comes to life under 
the pen of loyal, dozen-year inhab- 
itant, Marsortie KINNAN RAWLINGS 
(Cross Creek, Scribner, $2.75). Here is 
the “Yearling country” again, vivid 
in the wizardry of description and 
characterization which lifted the au- 
thor to Pulitzer Prize ranks. Black 
and white, poor and poorer, dwellers 
and transients alike have their place 
in this cross-section of Cross Creek. 
There's Mr. Martin's pig, so fond of 
fluffy ruffle petunias; and one-eyed, 
liquor-loving *Geechee. Mosquitoes, 
“antses” and snakes cross the pages 
of Miss Rawlings’ Florida autobi- 
ography. So do the Basses—whose 
story is below: 


When my cow Dora and Lady, the 
heifer, came fresh at the same time, 
I sent out word to the Creek that any 
family with children could have 
skimmed milk without charge.... Mrs. 
Bernie Bass came lately to arrange 
for milk, two of the boys stubbing 
bare toes behind her. She untied a 
fifty-cent piece from a handkerchief 
and paid, with an immense satisfac- 
tion, in advance. 

“A dime of that,” she said, “is what 
I owed you a’ready. I reckon you 
don’t even remember. Near about a 
year ago, I come to you to carry a 
dime for the little one’s lunch. But 
I hadn’t forgotten.” 

I had not forgotten, either. 

Mrs. Bernie Bass is a small thin 
woman. She flutters like a nervous 
mother bird. The first time I met her, 
after the Basses had moved into the 
tenant house in Cow Hammock, she 
came running, calling out in the panic 
that I associate with her. The woods 
fire that had been smouldering around 


us for days had fanned into fresh 
flame and was closing in on her house. 
She was alone and needed help. 

“IT been fightin’ and frammin’ ’til 
I’m wore out. I hate to see the house 
go for lack of help.” 

I called the men from the grove and 
we all pitched in and fought fire. It 
is hard and evil work. A shift of wind 
helped us to save the clearing. 

Long later, when the woman called 
from my gate about the dime, her 
voice held the same distress as when 
the fire menaced. 

“IT do hate to worry you,” she said, 
and brushed her hair back from her 
forehead. “I know you'll do it, but I 
shore hate to ask. It’s the little one. 
Bernie ain’t had no work for the long- 
est. He didn’t have no dime to give 
him today for his school lunch. I just 
found out he went off on the school 
bus without no dime. He gets two 
of them nickel packages of raisin buns 
for his lunch. Seems like they fill 
him up better than anything else he 
can get. It’s a heap to ask, but could 
you drive in to the school and give 
him a dime? I'll pay you back just 
as soon as I can.” 

“Of course. I'll go right away.” 

“It’s a heap to ask, but I just had 
te.” 

A day without food is a trifle to the 
adult Basses. 

“He ain’t but seven,” she apologized. 
“He’s so little to go all day without 
his rations.” 

The repayment of the dime a year 
later was a triumph. The putting down 
of money in advance for milk, when 
it could have been received free, was 
the winning of a major baitle. When 
one has a basic integrity, one’s stan- 
dards are high. A dime becomes a 
banner. 











PATRIOTISM 

The great: word “Patriot” is coming 
back. For a long time it has not been 
spoken. Your real patriot does not 
like to be described, pointed out, 
praised. How can you tell one? Here 
are a few: 

A worker in the shops invented the 
best rifle in the world. He refused 
to cash in; gave his invention to his 
country. His name is Garand. 

A young man gave up $48,000 a 
year and the presidency of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange to go to the war. He 
refused a commission; went in as a 
buck private. His name is Martin. 

A prize-fighter who never sold out 


his crowd, risks his title, gives his 
earnings to his buddies. His name is 
Louis. 

You may have a candidate—perhaps 
the factory worker who, when men 
are mumbling against anything less 
than double time, hollers “Hell, this 
ain’t no tea party. This is war! Let’s 
get to work!”—‘‘Thru the Editor’s 
Specs,” Nation’s Business, 5-42. 


MONEY—Value 


It might be well to bear in mind 
that while “billion” and “million” are 
similar in sound, their ratio is the 
same as that of a ten-dollar bill and 
a penny.—OLIN MILLER. --. 
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News of the New 


AUTOMOBILE: E. G. (Cannonball) 
Baker, race driver, announced this 
week perfection of a “gadget” that 
will enable a heavy automobile to 
travel 50 mi. on a gallon of gasoline. 
“It will function on any car” he added 
“and will require no strategic metals.” 

ia) ”” 

AVIATION: Army Air Force an- 
nounces a new twin-motored training 
plane “a sort of Air Force teething- 
ring” enabling a bomber crew—pilot, 
co-pilot, bombardier, navigator and 
gun crew—to achieve co-ordination un- 
der actual flying conditions. 

ee ” 

FOOD: A prefabricated food, pro- 
posed as aid to wounded soldiers, was 
exhibited to American College of Phys- 
icians in convention this week. Food 
is made from meat, cereals, skimmed 
milk, yeast. Treated with digestive 
enzymes, it is ready for immediate 
assimilation by blood and tissues. 

“7 

INVENTION: A device, described as 
“an electric speed cop” has been in- 
stalled on a highway near St. Paul, 
Minn., near a danger spot. If motorist 
speeds, a pair of electric “eyes” op- 
erate an electronic timer which turns 
on a “Slow Down” sign. 

iti ” 

MENTAL HYGIENE: Maybe no- 
body loves a fat man, but his chances 
of keeping out of the bughouse are a 
bit better than average. So at least 
reports Dr. Edwin G. Gildea, of Yale 
U., to American Psychiatric Ass’n. 
Fats which are important in keeping 
mind sane do not necessarily appear 
as overweight, but rotund persons who 
go haywire apparently have better 
capacity to recover. 

“ ” 

PROCESSES: New semi-chemical 
process in papermaking now makes 
practicable use of deciduous second- 
growth hardwood trees, as well as 
usual spruce, balsam, hemlock. Prom- 
ises to speed production of paper 
pulp; lower cost. 

o ” 

RUBBER: Standard Oil has devel- 
oped method whereby basic materials 
for synthetic rubber and aviation gaso- 
line can be recovered simultaneously 
from petroleum. They term it “big- 
gest development since we began ex- 
perimenting with synthetics.” Method 
will be made generally available un- 
der oil industry’s patent licensing 
plan. 


PEACE 
Good cannot come out of evil. 
Christ’s peace cannot come out of 


Satan’s war. But unless Christ’s peace 


comes after Satan’s war, never will 
peace come. Unless that good comes 
after this evil we are forever doomed 
to cry, “Peace! Peace!”’ when there 
is no peace.—Dr. Daniet A. POLING, 
from an Editorial, “Not Out of, But 
After” in Christian Herald, 6-42. 
POWER—to Govern 

No illegitimate ruler can possibly 


be a good or wise ruler. Illegitimate 
power invariably corrupts, . .. No 
human being, however good, wise or 
judicious, can wield uncontrolled, ir- 
responsible, unlimited or rationally 
undetermined power without becom- 
ing arbitrary, cruel, inhuman and 
capricious—in other words, a tyrant. 
—Perer F. Drucker, “The Future of 


Industrial Man,” Va. Quarterly Re- 
view, Spring, 1942. 
Quote application: An _ interesting 


viewpoint to illustrate advantages of 
our democratic system of checks and 
balances. Points to danger of even 
a “benevolent” dictatorship. 


RELIGION—TIrreligion 


The trouble with irreligion is not 
so much that it makes a man bad, 
as that it makes him sad. It dries up 
the springs of hope. It knocks the 
foundation out from under life, leaves 
it meaningless, and gives no ground 
for faith in anything beyond one’s 
self—From a sermon by Rev. ALFrRep 
G. Fisk, Howard Presbyterian Church, 
San Francisco. 


RUMORS 


That pupils should not repeat war 
rumors was emphasized by an alert 
teacher who drew a simple diametric 
design on a piece of paper and showed 
it to a pupil in one of the front seats. 
After looking at the design for 10 
seconds the student attempted to draw 
a duplicate, which he showed to the 
one behind him. So it went down the 
row, until the last boy finished and 
brought his design to be compared 
with the original. The comparison 
put over the teacher’s lesson on 
rumor-mongering very effectively.— 
Sierra Educational News. 


SACRIFICE 

If you find it difficult to give up 
tires or sugar for the duration, just 
talk with a mother who had to give 
up a son—forever.—Park Ridge (lll.) 
Kiwanian, 


SALESMANSHIP 
A good salesman should have 
The curiosity of a cat. 
The tenacity of a bulldog. 


The determination of a _ taxicab 
driver. 

The diplomacy of a wayward hus- 
band. 

The patience of a _ self-sacrificing 
wife. 


The enthusiasm of a co-ed. 

The friendliness of a child. 

The good humor of an idiot. 

The simplicity of a jackass. 

The assurance of a college boy. 

The tireless energy of a collector 
of past-due bills.—Oslico, magazine of 
Ohio State Life Insurance Co. 





Nazi Nudist? 

Germans repeat the promise that 
Field Marshal Herman 
made that if any enemy 
plane ever reached Berlin he would 
take off his coat and go to work. 

“He’s down to 


yoering 
them, 


his underclothes 











now,” they say.—Freperick C. 
OecusNneR, United Press Corre- 
spondent. 

SIN 

Sin is never something very at- 


tractive that under great temptation 
you turn away from, for the sake of 
Jesus, or for the saving of your own 
hide from hell. Sin is just plain stu- 
pidity and misinformation, like sell- 
ing a man a tubercular cow, for which 
he will sue you, or like telling your- 
self that you can work without sleep 
or cut yourself without bleeding.—J. 
GreorceE FrepericK, “Business Chris- 
tianity is Muscular,” Good Business, 
5-42. 


SPEECH — Introduction 

Grove Patterson, Editor of the To- 
ledo Blade tells this one on himself: 

Chairman of a meeting at which 
Patterson was to speak said: “I won't 
spend much time introducing the 
speaker, because I have a much more 
important announcement to make. 
Our speaker at the next meeting will 
be Rev. Stone, of Chicago and I cer- 
tainly hope it won’t be as hard to 
sell tickets for him as it was for this 
meeting.”—Program, 3-42, 

Qvuore application: Might be told by 
a speaker (perhaps as a personal ex- 
perience) contrasting present ade- 
quate and pleasing introduction. 
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TAXES 


The strong man at the fair had 
squeezed the juice out of a lemon. 

Holding it up before the crowd he 
shouted: “I'll give $5 to anyone who 
can squeeze another drop of juice out 
of this lemon!” 

Up stepped a little man. He gripped 
the lemon and, to the surprise of the 
crowd, squeezed out several drops. 
“It’s easy,” he murmured. “I’m a tax 
collector.”—Townsend Nat'l Weekly, 
5-30-'42. 


“oe ” 


We have always said that anybody 
would have to get up mighty early in 
the morning to beat a man’s wife to 
his pay check, but we don’t think they 
have even been going to bed lately in 
the United States Treasury Dep’t. And 
now they have worked out a system 
so they will get the income tax from 
you before you get your income.— 
OLLIE M. JAMEs, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
5-24-'42. 


TIME 

We timed a traffic light recently. 
Only twenty seconds did that light 
hold us back. And yet we were a bit 
restless. We found ourselves hurrying 
to get through before the light 
changed, somewhat chagrined at be- 
ing caught, and tempted to go through 
on the amber. 

What is the matter with us Ameri- 
cans? Few of us really can use twenty 
seconds, or care very much about it 
in our ordinary tasks. If we are but 
twenty seconds late for a meeting, or 
BR game, or a play, we do not greatly 
care. We waste far more than that 
many minutes at a single appoint- 
ment every day. 

Is it not that we have all yielded 
to a mob psychology, the craze to get 
ahead of somebody else? 

We have lost the art of content- 
ment, We are nervous. We have not 
one thought to rub upon another in a 
period of quiet and meditation. We 
must be going. 

It is about time some of us learned 
to resist this mob psychology and take 
life at a different tempo.—The Better 
Way. 


TRADITION 

It would take but half a day of par- 
liamentary drafting to abolish all 
titles, as is now urged. It has taken 
many centuries to build it up... . I 
do not admit that such affections are 
romantic or snobbish, I contend they 
display a balanced sense of history 
and proportion. To wipe out the sym- 





How to Enlist 
inthe WAAC 


Frankly, average woman’s chance 
just now of getting into Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps is pretty 
slim; chance for a commission: 
imicroscopic. (Every woman wants 
to be an officer!) 

Unless you have a specialized 
skill that the Army neeas, better 
just forget it. Girl who can take 
dictation at 120 words a minute 
may have better chance than deb 
with Phi Beta Kappa key who 
would “just love to get into war 
work” but can’t run a typewriter 
or sew a seam. 

W A A C needs women with 
varied abilities ranging from cooks 
to librarians, but .you must be 
really capable in your field, No 
place for dilettante or dub. 

Registration at present will be 
limited to 25,000 in entire U. S. Age 
limits: 21 thru 44. Don’t write 
Washington. Apply at nearest Army 
recruiting station. 











bols of the past, even when such sym- 
bols have lost their efficiency, is to 
my mind an act of vandalism as ser- 
ious as the destruction of a fourteenth- 
century building for the erection of 
municipal baths. Any town in the 
Middle West can construct municipal 
baths even more lavish than those 
with which we regale our cities; but 
no town in the Middle West can boast 
a fourteenth-century building. We 
should preserve our antiquities even 
when they have become anachronisms. 
—Harotp Nicoitson, The Spectator, 
London, 4-24-42. 


WORLD—Future 


We ought to proclaim our faith now, 
and never stop proclaiming it till the 
world accepts it as true. That faith 
is this: The world is one, and it is 
rich; rich enough for every child born 
to be sure of enough food to live, the 
right food to be strong, a good house, 
cleanliness, clothes to wear. Every 
child shall have these, and more. But 
it means sharing and planning the 
wealth we make. 


It would be possible with the know- 
ledge we now possess to produce 
enough food and all other needs to 
Aift every living human being to a 
bevel of decent comfort in a decade; 
of modest luxury in a generation.— 
“New Worlds for Old,” The New 
Statesman and Nation, (London), 
4-25-"42. 





Some East Coast industrial com- 
munities face a knotty problem. Lo- 
cal officials want to approximate 
blackout conditions as safety meas- 
ure. But Navy specifies that plants 
operating on their orders must be 
floodlighted as protection against sa- 
botage. “Some Gov’t agency has got 
to make a decision!” a perplexed and 
perspiring mayor declared this week. 

Survey of some sixty Federal and 
State prisons reveals inmates have 
bought nearly quarter-million dollars 
worth of war bonds and stamps... 
Approximately 65 per cent of motor 
vehicle travel is for necessary pur- 
poses, according to State Highway 
Planning surveys. .. A survey of jury 
panels in several mid-western states 
indicates about 75 per cent of those 
serving will be women. 

Grain men are frankly worried 
about storage space for bumper wheat 
crop due in a few weeks. May turn 
to empty garages and auto sales 
rooms. High priority numbers no 
longer mean much with steel mills. 
They have so many orders pending, 
WPB has been called to decide which 
of the highs is highest. 

Tatooing art thrives again, so our 
Seaside Scout reveals. Favored new 
legend: “Remember Pearl Harbor!” 
Prices: $2 to $5. Hollywood pro- 
ducers looking with favor upon all- 
women casts. The picture, Wake 
Island ends as the news story ends, 
with radio going off. Lew Ayres 
conscientious objector, has been re- 
classified for non-combatant service, 
and is now at Hood River, Ore. 

There’s rumor going round that an 
ad in New Yorker ballyhooing a new 
dice game tipped off Pearl Harbor de- 
bacle to foreign agents. Put it down 
as romantic nonsense. . . Not wishing 
to be mistaken for Japs, Filipino em- 
ployes of Pullman Company now wear 
button reading, “U. S. A.-Philippines.” 
... Don and June Swander, who wrote 
Deep in The Heart of Texas, have 
just bought a ranch—in Nevada. And 
by the way, Universal's musical pic- 
ture Deep in the Heart of Texas will 
not have the song in it. 
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Freedom 


By Dante ALIGHIERI 





DANTE ALIGHIERIL whom you may 
better know as Dante, author of the 
Divine Comedy, was born in Florence, 
in the late 13th Century. He was ez- 
iled by political enemies in 1302 and 
spent the remainder of his life as a 
wanderer. It was Dante who estab- 
lished the dignity of Italian as a me- 
dium for great literature. However, 
his De Monarchia (‘Concerning Mon 
archy”), the work from which our 
present excerpt is taken, was written 
in Latin. These penned six 
centuries ago, play interestingly 
against the contemporary Italian 
scene. Dante died in 1321. 


words, 





The human race when most free is 
best disposed. This will be clear if 
the principle of freedom be under- 
stood. Wherefore, be it known that 
the first principle of our freedom is 
freedom of choice, which many have 
on their lips but few in their under- 
standing. We may further under- 
stand that this freedom is the great- 
est gift conferred by God on human 
nature. . . 

It is only when a monarch is reign- 
ing that the human race exists for its 
own sake... For it is only then that 
perverted forms of government are 
made straight. . . For, since the mon- 
arch has love of men in the highest 
degree, he will desire all men to be 
made good, which cannot be under per- 
verted governments. . . And such gov- 
ernments purpose freedom, to wit that 
men should exist for their own sakes. 
For the citizens are not there for the 
sake of the consuls, nor the nation for 
the sake of the king, but conversely, 
the consuls for the sake of the citi- 
zens, the king for the benefit of the 
nation. For just as the body politic 
is not established for the benefit of 
the laws, but laws for the benefit of 
the body politic, so too they who live 
under the law are not ordained for the 
benefit of the legislator, but rather he 
for theirs. Hence it is clear that, al- 
beit the consul or king be masters of 
the rest as regards the way, yet as 
regards the end they are their ser- 
vants; and the monarch most of all, 
for he must assuredly be regarded as 
the servant of all. 


(Sood Stories. 


YOU CAN USE... 


Two privates at Sheppard Field 
were calling duplicate rolls of a group 
of outward-bound Aviation Cadets. 
One finished his list and noticed the 
other was having trouble. The second 
man turned to Private Number One 
and said: “That’s funny. The list 
checks but this one guy doesn’t 
answer. His name is Private Convey- 
ance.”"—Chanute Field Wings. 











“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
Georce SyLvester Counts 
Educator, 





author, trade unionist 


A man of science was visiting 
an insane asylum. Wanting to 
strike up a conversation, but 
somewhat at loss as to what to 
say, he turned to one of the in- 
mates: 

“Why are you all here?” 

Wise was the reply: “We are 
all here because we are not all 
there.” 








Henry Henpeck—‘I 
potted geranium plants.” 

Florist—‘“Sorry we're out of ger- 
aniums, but we have some nice potted 
chrysanthemums.” 

Henry—“No, they won't do. You 
see I promised my wife I'd water her 
geraniums while she was away.”’— 
Capper’s Weekly. 


“oe ” 


want—three 


Recently Pastor Aaandrea of Bei- 
stad, Norway, was summarily dis- 
missed, The cause? A few weeks prior 
to his dismissal two baby boys were 
brought to his church to be baptized. 
One set of parents were ardent pro- 
Nazis, the other just as ardently pa- 
triotic. 

“My son is to be named Vidkum 
Adolf,” said the first father proudly. 
“Very well,” replied the pastor as he 
went through the ceremony. 

“We are Norwegians,” said the 
other when his turn came. “We'll 
name our son Bjarne. But before bap- 
tising him won't you please change 
the water.’—Magazine Digest, Can- 
ada. 


During a tour of Italy, the late 
Marie Dressler was conducted thru 
the baths of Carcalla by then Ameri- 
can Ambassador Richard Washburn 
Child. 

Peering thru the bars of a gate, 
Miss Dressler observed a_ beautiful 
garden and expressed a wish to walk 
thru it. An attendant explained that 
this was quite impossible, but after 
Mr. Child’s position was made clear, 
the gates were opened. 

Emerging, the pair expressed their 
appreciation. “I can’t imagine” re- 
marked the Ambassador “why the pub- 
lic is barred from such a lovely gar- 
den.” 

The attendant shrugged his shoul. 
ders, bowed and replied: “I cannot 
say, Excellency, unless it is because 
we expect the whole thing to cave in 
any moment.” — Christian 
Monitor. 


Science 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


The best place to find a helping 
hand is at the end of your arm.— 
The Clearing House. 


oe ” 


To enjoy happy driving: humor 
your wife, baby your car and pet 
your tires —Chespeake & Ohio Mag- 
azine. 

“ ” 

If you want to know where the 
RAF is going, spell it backwards.— 
Water WINCHELL. 

ii ”” 

Nothing makes me so pessimistic 
as the contradictory moods of the 
Gov't. in optimism and pessimism.— 
Dave Boone. 











A truck driver riding along a high- 
way noticed quite a crowd around a 
new cottage. Stopping, he asked what 
was going on. 

Somebody replied that 
giving a bride a shower. 

Quickly climbing down from his 
cab he exclaimed, “Let me in there. 
I've got a bar of soap!”—Oral Hy- 
giene. 


they were 








a 


